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Tokio, and smaller institutes of hygiene in
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Ru-
mania, and Turkey. It was during this period
that Rose acted as chairman of the War Relief
Commission of the Rockefeller Foundation,
which brought aid to refugees in Belgium, Po-
land, Serbia, and other countries. He retired
from the International Health Board in 1923
to become president of the General Education
Board, whose benefactions were limited to the
United States. But he had long pondered means
through which education could be supported on
an international scale. At his suggestion, John
D. Rockefeller, Jr., founded the International
Education Board for "the promotion and ad-
vancement of education throughout the world."
Rose was made president and set out to imple-
ment the idea. After conferring with leading
scientific men in America, he spent five months
in Europe visiting nineteen countries and some
fifty universities and other educational and re-
search institutions. In each country he sought
the leading men in mathematics, physics, chemis-
try, and biology, inquired into their research
programs, met the scientific staffs, and sensed
the human relationships as well as the scientific
resources of each place. He made inquiries also
into the effects of the World War on the ma-
terial resources and younger scientific staffs,
and he conferred with government authorities
on the state of agriculture and the opportunities
for introducing more scientific methods into its
practices. Out of this survey grew the Board's
policy of helping the natural sciences and agri-
culture as prime objectives; the humanities
were also aided, but in lesser degree. It was
decided not to undertake permanent functions
and not to establish and maintain institutions
of its own, but to promote the interests and
development of strong institutions by providing
support for men and facilities. While the indi-
vidual gifts varied greatly in size, the amounts
were proportioned to the opportunities pre-
sented. The largest gift was of $6,000,000 for
the building of the 2oo-inch telescope at Palomar
Mountain, Southern California, to be operated
under the auspices of the California Institute
of Technology. When Rose retired from the
International Education Board in 1928, its work
was almost completed and its activities prac-
tically suspended, and the sum of $28,000,000 in
round figures, consisting of principal and in-
come, had been allocated.

Rose was of middle height, dark complexion,
and quiet demeanor, with an acute sense of
humor. He was a superb listener, but when he
s|>oke on a subject connected with his work he
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was extraordinarily clear, complete, and con-
vincing. Although he was not a technical scien-
tist, he became a great force in science. The
temper of his mind was essentially scientific and
he found no difficulty in dealing with scientists
on their own ground. Apart from his work, he
seemed to have one devouring passion, namely
a love of fly-fishing.

Honorary degrees were conferred upon him
and in 1931 he was awarded the Marcellus Hart-
ley medal of the National Academy of Sciences
for the most important application of science
to the public welfare. On Dec. 29, 1891, he
married Ella Morio Sadler of Ozark, Ark.
Three children, Ethel Lewis, Harold Wickliffe,
and Dorothy Taliaferro, were born to them. He
died suddenly of a heart attack near Sproat
Lake, Port Aberni, Vancouver Island, while on
a fishing expedition.
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ROSS, DENMAN WALDO (Jan. 10, 1853-
Sept. 12, 1935), educator, collector, one of the
leading figures of his generation in the field of
fine arts, was the youngest of the three children
of John Ludlow and Frances Walker (Waldo)
Ross, and the only one to survive infancy. He
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, his grandparents,
Ogden and Lydia Ludlow Ross, both of Scottish
descent, having moved there from New Jersey ;
later they returned to the East. Denman received
his elementary education in New York, largely
from private tutors, and entered Harvard at the
age of eighteen. His parents removed to Cam-
bridge and acquired a large house, 24 Craigie
Street, which remained his residence through-
out life. Upon his graduation in 1875 they took
him and his classmate and most intimate friend,
LeBaron Russell Briggs [q.vJ], to Europe. Ross
returned to Cambridge to work under Henry
Adams [g.z>.], and he heard the first lecture and
attended the first course of the newly appointed
Charles Eliot Norton [g.t/.]. In 1880 he re-
ceived the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D., his thesis
being published under the title The Early His-
tory of Land-Holding among the Germans
(1883). After the death in 1884 of his father,
who, it is said, was opposed to his son's enter-
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